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EDITORIALS 


else for that matter, would still like to know 

whether or not the new Defense Act gives OPS the 
power to roll back prices. The paragraph referring to 
this provision, headed by the conference committee of 
the two Congressional branches, is a perfect example 
of political skulldudgery and buck passing, written in 
confusing terms by a group who apparently didn’t 
know what they wanted. Read the official text and 
judge for yourself: 


Dee ROLL BACKS ?—Most canners and everyone 


“(4) After the enactment of this paragraph no 
ceiling price on any material (other than an agri- 
cultural commodity) or on any service shall become 
effective which is below the lower of (A) the price 
prevailing just before the date of issuance of the 
regulation or order establishing such ceiling price, 
or (B) the price prevailing during the period Janu- 
ary 25, 1951, to February 24, 1951, inclusive. Noth- 
ing in this paragraph shall prohibit the establish- 
ment or maintenance of a ceiling price with respect 
to any material (other than an agricultural commod- 
ity) or service which (1) is based upon the highest 
price between January 1, 1950, and June 24, 1950, 
inclusive, if such ceiling price reflects adjustments 
for increases or decreases in costs occurring subse- 
quent to the date on which such highest price was 
received and prior to July 26, 1951, or (2) is estab- 
lished under a regulation issued prior to the enact- 

_ment of this paragraph. Upon application and a 
proper showing of his prices and costs by any person 
subject to a ceiling price, the President shall adjust 
such ceiling price in the manner prescribed in clause 
(1) of the preceding sentence. For the purposes of 
this paragraph the term ‘costs’ includes material, 
indirect and direct labor, factory, selling, advertis- 
ing, office, and all other production, distribution, 
transportation and administrative costs, except such 
as the President may determine to be unreasonable 
and excessive.” 


Let’s see if we can try to make that simple. This 
paragraph of the law says that OPS cannot roll back 
prices below, either a current price, in effect just prior 
‘o issuance of a regulation, or below the price prevail- 
‘ng during period January 25, to February 24, 1951 
included whichever is lower, unless (1) the price is 
based on the highest price between January 1, and 
June 24, 1950 included, with allowances for increases 
(and decreases) from that date up to July 26, 1951; or 
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(2) unless the price was established under a regulation 
issued prior to the enactment of this paragraph. Pro- 
vision is made for adjustment upon individual applica- 
tion but OPS is to be the soul judge, as to whether or 
not the costs, upon which the application is based, are 
unreasonable and excessive. 


So that it would seem then that roll backs are per- 
mitted on regulations issued under the new law. This 
might apply in cases where excessive profits might 
have been taken both currently and during the January 
25, February 24, 1951 period. However, the thirty day 
extension of the 1950 Defense Act which was in effect 
during the month of July, expressly forbade price roll 
backs. The basic vegetable and fruit order were issued 
under this extension, therefore price roll backs, at 
least on those commodities covered are not permitted. 
The big trouble of course is, that under the law, can- 
ners caught with an unattractive price must go 
through all of the rigamarole of individual application. 


All of this is confusing and intolerable, but never- 
theless in a manner represents the peculiar type of 
gibberish emmanating from Washington. 


The law establishes a set base period, that is the 
highest price between January 1, and June 24, 1950. 
That’s an almost impossible period on which to base 
can food prices. Most canners know by this time OPS 
had based all of its preliminary work on periods other 
than this. That undoubtedly explains why OPS took 
advantage of clause (2), referred to above, to issue the 
basic vegetable and fruit order at the last minute be- 
fore the new law became effective, otherwise the job 
would have had to be done all over again. As it is, it 
seems the most simple way of complying with the new 
law will be for OPS to issue a factor covering increased 
costs that had not been considered in the prior orders. 
That reasoning seems to fit in with the action of OPS 
in extending the effective dates of both orders. Un- 
doubtedly, OPS also reasons that the additional vege- 
tables and fruits can be added to the respective orders 
using the same base periods and not the one provided 
in the new law. So while there’s confusion on con- 
fusion at the present time, it would seem that it could 
have been considerably worse and lasted over a much 
longer period had not OPS acted promptly. 


NOTE: This editorial was written before receipt of the official 
OPS Statement on roll backs and manufacturers orders. 
Turn to page 9 for this Official Statement. 
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HOW TO DO 


IT! 


How to Get the most from 
Your Sweet Corn Harvester 


by Dr. HAROLD L. LINK 


Getting most out of your Sweet Corn 
Harvester is pretty much like raising 
children these days. The amount of love 
and attention given to children just 
about determines the results parents can 
expect. Pour in lots of attention and 
everything comes out all right. 

Some present day newspaper stories 
throw this picture into reverse, how- 
ever. Maybe some of us should give our 
children the kind of attention we give 
our machines. 

Careful attention to detail spells 
MOST in “Getting Most Out of Your 
Sweet Corn Harvester.” Details revolve 
around the three “M’s’’: machines, men 
and material. 


THE MACHINE 


Adherence to a strict daily lubrication 
and greasing schedule increases the tons 
per hour and decreases maintenance cost 
figures. This translates to lower costs 
and higher profits. Gear boxes, clutches, 
roller chain and bearings must bear 
proper attention. Certain spare parts 
should be on hand BEFORE the corn 
season begins; such lists are available 
from the supplier. 

The normal forward speed of the har- 
vester should be *%4 throttle in low gear 
for heavy corn and second gear for 
lighter corn. Lower speeds mean longer 
life for your harvester. The heads, or 
noses, should be kept high enough to 
avoid rocks and ridges but low enough 
to pick the lowest ears. They should be 
in their highest positions when turning, 
crossing ditches and transporting the 
picker. 

If the knives are set too close, they 
may touch each other and break, in addi- 
tion to cutting through the stalk. The 
stalk is to be pulled through, not cut 
through. If knives are set too far apart, 
they may break or fail to pull the stalk 
through. The knife noses should be set 
3 to 3%” apart for average size stalks. 

The length of shank on the ear and its 
condition is controlled by the stop bar. 
An adjustment at the driver’s position 
permits rapid adjustment within a row. 
Uneven ground, uneven moisture or fer- 


tility cause uneven stalk and ear growth 
which must be compensated for by the 
picker’s adjustments in knives and and 
stop bar settings. Trash, leaves, stalks 
and small ears in a load mean the stop 
bar is set too close. Excessive husking 
points to a low setting of the stop bar. 

Large quantities of green trash _ in- 
crease the hauling and handling costs 
from field and more trouble in feeding 
the huskers. A clean, properly set picker 
will put out a clean, neat load. Watch 
stop bar, knives, stalk ejector and blower 
if trash is noticeable. 

Less trash means more corn per ton. 
Machines operating in good condition 
with little trash have increased the yield 
in cases per ton by 10 percent. 

Storage at the end of the season 
should be a planned attack on worn parts 
and corrosion. Knives and chains should 
be removed, cleaned with a solvent and 
dipped in SAE #40 oil. Bare metal 
should be covered with rust-preventative 
paint. Worn and broken parts should 
be replaced. 


THE MEN 


No field machine operates by itself, as 
yet. 


Screw 
Conveyor 


Operating Diagram of Picker Heads 
Ears are Severed—No Snapping. 
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The single most important factor in 
getting the most out of your Sweet Corn 


Harvester is the operator. It pays to get 
the best. A high degree of mechanical 
experience or aptitude and an acceptance 
of responsibility are essential to a good 
profitable picking job. Experience proves 
some drivers can pick 90 tons per day 
while others may pick only 30 tons per 
day. Above all else, select the operator 
carefully. 

The operator must adjust the stop bar 
and the knife setting, guide the noses, 
raise the noses, and watch for developing 
trouble in the machine and the corn. 
That takes a lot of judgment, sometimes 
in rapid order. 

Where large numbers of pickers are 
running, an operator may be only as 
good as his supervisor. Well executed 
plans can keep costs down and quality 
up. Controlled harvesting schedules mean 
less delay between field and plant with 
improvement in quality and_ greater 
plant efficiency. The greatest efficiency 
is achieved when picking is 100 percent 
mechanical. 


THE MATERIAL: THE CORN 


Field layout, level ground, selection of 
varieties, uniformity of stalks and ears 
all lead to MOST out of your harvester. 
Rows to fit picker widths of 36”, 38” or 
40”, varieties with small shanks and 
large ears not too close to the ground and 
uniform growth produce best results. 

Rocky, hilly fields and _ irrigation 
ditches are hard on all field equipment. 
Some forethought in field planning may 
reduce such hazards and result in longer 
trouble-free service. 

Larger fields, closer together, offer 
promise of greater savings. The follow- 
ing figures show an average increase of 
14 percent in capacity per harvester: 
averages of 0.7 to 1.1 acres per hour and 
2 to 5 tons per hour were obtained in 
small field operations, whereas, large 
fields permitted 1.0 to 1.8 acres per hour 
and 3 to 7 tons per hour per harvester. 

You will get most out of your corn 
harvester by careful attention to the 
machine, the men and the material. 
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Research Men Aim For Improved 
Pest Control Equipment 


By JAMES L. BRANN, JR., and WESLEY W. GUNKEL, Ithaca. 


Protecting crops against the ravages 
of insects and disease is one of the most 
important problems farmers have to 
face. Nevertheless, until recently the 
development of spraying and dusting 
equipment has tended to lag behind the 
improvements made in other farm ma- 
chinery. In fact, even now most of the 
fungicides and insecticides used to con- 
trol these pests are applied with equip- 
ment similar to or identical with that 
used 25 years ago. In these times of 
reduced returns from crops, with in- 
creased costs for labor and materials, it 

more important than ever to control 
these pests in the most effective and effi- 
cient manner, 


During the past few years several re- 
earch workers in New York as well as 

n other states have been working on the 
problem of developing new and more effi- 
cient methods of pest control. The results 

' of these efforts have been mist concen- 
irate sprayers, wet dusters, low-gallon- 
ave sprayers, and more efficient dry dust- 
Some of these new methods and 
ejuipment have proved effective, but 
uch more work needs to be done to im- 
ove them and to adapt them for use on 


“Farm Research” Quarterly Bulle- 
‘in published by the New York State and 
i Cornell University Agriculture 
Experiment Stations. 
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a wider variety of problems. To meet 
the demand for work on this problem, a 
cooperative project between the Depart- 
ments of Agricultural Engineering, En- 
tomology, and Plant Pathology at Ithaca 
and Geneva was initiated in 1948. The 
purpose of this project is to determine 
and study the factors affecting the dis- 
tribution and deposition of insecticides 
and fungicides when applied with differ- 
ent types of equipment and to use the 
information thus obtained to improve 
existing equipment and to develop more 
efficient methods and equipment for mak- 
ing such applications. 


To date most of the work on this 
project has been concerned with mist- 
concentrate applications to fruit trees 
and row crops. This method offers the 
possibility of considerable saving in time, 
labor, and materials, and has been shown 
by a number of research workers and 
growers to be effective in insect and dis- 
ease control. 


With this method, 4 to 10 times the 
amount of toxicant is used per 100 gal- 
lons of water as would be used in a high- 
pressure dilute sprayer. This concentrate 
suspension or solution is injected into the 
air stream which breaks it up into a fine 
mist and carries it to the plants to be 
treated. Because of the high concentra- 
tion of toxicant in the liquid, proportion- 
ately less water need be applied per tree. 


Thus there is a saving in the amount 
of water to be pumped and carried to 
the field. Also a tank of spray material 
covers so much more area that the time 
required for refilling is far less than 
needed for dilute spraying. 


In numerous experiments when the 
same amount of material was applied per 
tree, the mist concentrate method, using 
4 to 8 times concentrations, laid down 
20 to 25 percent more deposit than did 
the hydraulic sprayer using dilute ma- 
terial. This increase in deposit can be 
attributed to the fact that there is no 
run-off with the concentrate application. 


Thus for an equivalent deposit the mist 


concentrate method requires only 75 to 
80 percent as much toxicant as the dilute 
spray. On the other hand, because there 
is no run-off, concentrate machines tend 
to deposit in direct proportion to the 
amount of liquid applied. For this rea- 
son, 2 gallons of a given concentration 
will lay down approximately twice the 
deposit laid down by 1 gallon applied to 
the same area. Thus, the mist concen- 
trate method requires up to 25 percent 
less spray material, up to 90 percent less 
water, 50 percent less time, and because 
most of this equipment is operated by a 
single man, up to 50 percent less labor 
than dilute spraying. 


However, to realize all these savings 
to the fullest and at the same time main- 
tain satisfactory insect and disease con- 
trol, the machine must be properly de- 
signed and the many factors affecting 
the distribution and deposition of the 
toxicant must be understood and ade- 
quately controlled. It is equipment de- 
sign and methods of determining and 
controlling these factors that are the 
primary concern of the application- 
equipment-project personnel at the pres- 
ent time. 


CLOSE COOPERATION NECESSARY 


The equipment design problems en- 
countered in concentrate machines are 
much more complicated and more closely 
related to insect and disease control than 
is true of the dilute sprayers. Therefore 
it is necessary to have the engineers 
working closely with entomologists and 
plant pathologists if any major contribu- 
tion is to be made in the way of more 
effective methods of application and 
more efficient equipment. For example, 
the air blast which is the principal means 
of carrying the finely divided mist to the 
plants must be sufficient to assure cover- 
age of all parts of the leaves and fruit. 
To date there has been no way of calcu- 
lating or predetermining the volume and 
velocity of air necessary to handle any 
given problem. It is only through ex- 
perimentation in the field and by check- 
ing the effectiveness of the air blast by 
means of leaf prints, residue analyses, 
and insect and disease control that the 
proper combination of volume and veloc- 
ity can be determined. The degree of 
penetration and the uniformity of cover- 
age often depend on the size and shape 
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of the air outlets as well as on the vol- 
ume and velocity of the air. And, of 
course, it is important that this air blast 
be generated in the most efficient man- 
ner, with a minimum of weight and en- 
gine horsepower. 


The production of fine spray droplets 
is essential to insure adequate and uni- 
form distribution of the material. Gen- 
erally speaking, if the droplets are too 
large they may fall out of the air stream 
before reaching the plant to be treated, 
or they may deposit excessive amounts 
of material on the nearby foliage. On the 
other hand, if they are too small they 
may float through the plants without de- 
positing. Thus it is important to know 
not only which droplet size performs best 
in a given situation, but also what fac- 
tors affect droplet size and how these 
factors can be controlled. The chemical 
and physical properties of the spray ma- 
terial, such as surface tension, viscosity, 
concentration, and particle size may be 
as important in affecting droplet size 
as the type of spray nozzle, liquid pres- 
sure, and velocity of the air stream. 
Thus it is necessary to study the inter- 
relation of these factors if a satisfactory 
piece of equipment is to be designed. 


ORCHARD MIST SPRAYER 


To date several pieces of equipment 
have been designed and constructed. The 
orchard mist sprayer shown was de- 
signed for mechanical efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness in pest control. In order to 
use the air stream to the best advantage 
it is delivered at a high velocity through 
round outlets which are rotated to give 
complete coverage of the trees. The 
liquid is injected against the air stream 
to give maximum break-up of droplets 
at a low pressure. The liquid nozzles are 
non-clogging and are spring-loaded so 
as to control the pressure as it is injected 
into the air stream, producing a mist 
of relatively uniform droplets. 


When this machine was first tested it 
delivered the same amount of material 
toward the top of the tree as toward the 
bottom. Under these conditions, leaf 
prints and residue analyses showed that 
5 times as much material was deposited 
on the lower branches as in the tree tops. 
To correct this a distributing device was 
designed which made it possible to con- 
trol the relative rate of delivery from top 
to bottom of the tree. Table 1 shows 
that the distribution of material im- 
proved as more and more material was 
directed toward the top of the tree. 


The high concentrations of wettable 
powders used in concentrate sprayers are 
very abrasive to the pumps and pressure 
regulators generally used. By setting up 
a standard testing procedure by which a 
number of pumps could be tested simul- 
taneously under simulated field condi- 
tions, one was discovered that effectively 
resisted the abrasive action of the spray 


*Gunkel, W. W. A _ sprayer speedometer is 
necessary, Farm Research, 16, no, 4, p. 16. Oct. 
1950, 
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Leaf prints showing typical deposits. 
Left: mist concentrate machine; right: 
high pressure sprayer. 


materials. This was a double-action dia- 
phragm pump, and its deliver at a given 
pressure was directly proportional to the 
speed. By using this pump it has been 
possible to get long-term service out of 
the machine and at the same time accu- 
rately control the. rate of delivery of the 
spray material. 


It has been found that the degree of 
control obtained depends on the amount 
of spray deposit laid down on the leaves 
and fruit. With any piece of equipment 
this deposit depends on three factors: 
concentration of toxicant in the tank, 
rate of discharge through the nozzles, 
and rate of travel through the field. 
Thus by discharging the total controlled 
delivery of this pump through the spring- 
loaded nozzles, by using a speedometer as 
reported by Gunkel,* and by controlling 
the concentration of toxicant in the tank, 
it has been possible to regulate rather 
accurately the amount of material de- 
posited on the trees. 


Table 2 indicates the effect of varying 
concentration and rate of application 
for dormant oils applied as concentrates 
to fruit trees. Table 3 shows two con- 


Table 1. Relationship between top to 
bottom delivery and top to bottom deposit 
with rotating head machine. 


Ratio of delivery 


Ratio of 
deposit 
(top to 5:1 6:1 8:1 
bottom ) 
10 12 18 10 1) 12” 
3.6 2.1 2.2 11 09 — 
Bottom ....... 49 27 16: 1.1 


Table 4. Relationship of method of application, degree of concentration, and rate of 


application to deposit 


centrations of oil applied at the same 
rate of total emulsion as compared with 
a dilute high-pressure treatment. (Note 
that the concentrate applications laid 
down about 23 percent more deposit per 
unit of actual oil applied than did the 
dilute sprayer.) 


Table 4 summarizes an experiment on 
codling moth control. The same _ phe- 
nomena are demonstrated here with foli- 
age sprays as already shown for the oil 
treatments. Note the relationship be- 
tween the amount of toxicant applied, 
the deposit, and the codling moth control. 


Work on row-crop equipment is well 
underway, and preliminary results tend 
to indicate that much of the information 
obtained on fruit trees will apply directly 
to this problem. However, there are sev- 
eral difficulties to be overcome before we 
can be assured of an adequate and even 
deposit of material on these variable and 
low-growing crops. 


Many of the factors affecting the effi- 
ciency of mist concentrates have been 
determined, but much more needs to be 
known about the quantitative effect of 
these factors and how to control them. 
Through the continued cooperation of 
engineers and biologists it is hoped that 
worthwhile contributions can be made in 
the field of methods and equipment for 
pest control. 


Table 2. Relation of oil concentration and 
rate of application to oil deposit when 
applied with a mist concentrate machine. 


Mg. of oil 
Oil concen- deposited 
tration Quarts per tree per sq. in, 
(percent) Emulsion Oil of bark 
6.25 5.50 0.34 0.48 
6.25 8.00 0.50 0.65 
12.50 2.25 0.28 0.38 
12.50 5.66 0.71 1.00 
12.50 8.00 1.00 1.62 
25.00 3.30 0.82 1.19 
25.00 5.50 1.38 2.03 
25.00 7.50 1.88 2.43 


Table 3. Dormant mist concentrate 


application. 
Deposit 
Percent Quarts applied per tree meg. oil 
oil Emulsion Actual oil sq. in, 
12.5 4.84 0.60 1.18 
25.0 4.89 1.22 2.19 
3.0 38.46 1.15 1.50 


and codling moth control. 


Pounds of Mg. deposit 

Method of toxicant Gallons Ounces of per 100 cm* Codling moth 

application per 100 per tree toxicant of leaf per 100 fruit 
gallons per tree surface Worm Stings 
0 0 0 0 22.8 4.9 
2 24.0 7.9 0.62 1.9 1.4 
10 X concentrate...... 20 2.2 7.0 0.66 1.7 1.5 
7 X concentrate........ 14 2.2 4.9 0.48 4.4 3.2 
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ROLLBACK CLARIFICATION 


Firms covered by the general manu- 
facturers’ order and related manufactur- 
ing regulations must figure their new 
ceilings under the provisions of these 
orders as they existed before the new 
Defense Production Act became effective, 
on August 1, it was emphasized by Office 
of Price Stabilization officials in a state- 
ment of August 6. 

Some confusion has arisen over this 
point, they said, because of the so-called 
Capehart amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, providing that ceilings on 
materials and services must reflect in- 
creases or decreases in costs, including 
overhead, up to July 26. 


It has come to the attention of OPS 
officials that some manufacturers are 
under the impression that they may cal- 
culate their ceilings on the basis of the 
Capehart amendment rather than the 
formulas spelled out in the manufactur- 
ing orders. 

This impression, they said, is false. 
The manufacturing regulations, having 
been issued before the enactment of the 
amendments to the Defense Production 
Act, remain in effect. These regulations 
do not provide for increases in overhead 
costs. 


The Capehart amendment, however, 
provides that “upon application and a 
proper showing of ... prices and costs,” 
the OPS shall adjust ceilings to reflect 
changes in costs, including overhead, up 
to July 26, 1951, a somewhat later cut-off 
date than used in the manufacturing 
regulations. OPS is now studying meth- 
ods by which this new requirement can 
be placed in regulatory form. 

OPS officials said that undoubtedly the 
provisions of the Capehart amendment 
will give many manufacturers higher 
ceiling prices upon application to the 
agency. On the other hand, they pointed 
out, some manufacturers will not be en- 
titled to any increases because in some 
fields costs on July 26 were no higher 
‘han on earlier cut-off dates used in the 
nanufacturing regulations. (Cut-off date 
for most materials was December 31, 
1951, and for labor March 15.) 


So far as overhead costs are concerned, 
‘hey continued, many of them have de- 
creased between pre-Korea and the pres- 
cnt time because of increased volume. 


Officials said the situation may be sum- 
narized as follows: 


(1) Manufacturers under the general 
manufacturers’ order (CPR 22), and the 
machinery order (CPR 30) must file 
heir public forms under these regula- 
‘ions on or before August 13, if they 
have not already done so. 

(2) Ceilings under CPR 22 and CPR 
“0 and related manufacturing orders 
must be computed on the basis of the 
formulas in the regulations. 
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(3) Any rollbacks called for in these 
regulations must be placed into effect 
no later than August 13. 


(4) Manufacturers filing forms under 
CPR 22 and CPR 30 on August 13 would 
have to rollback prices under these regu- 
lations on that day, but would have to 
wait until 15 days after the forms have 
been received by OPS before increasing 
any prices above the levels of the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation. After that 
period they may increase the prices, if 
they have not been disallowed by OPS 
or further information requested. 


(5) Manufacturers who have already 
waited 15 days and are legally entitled 
to place increases under CPR 22 and 
CPR 30 into effect before August 13, 
must also place any rollbacks into effect 
at the same time. 


All of these regulations were issued 
many weeks ago. Most of them were to 
have gone into effect July 2. But when 
Congress prohibited rollbacks in the 31 
day extension of the law during July, the 
agency issued General Overriding Regu- 
lation 13, providing that manufacturers 
who had not placed ceilings under these 
regulations into effect on or before June 
30 would continue under GCPR. 


GOR 13 was revoked July 31, and 
these various manufacturing regulations 
again placed in effect, but with an exten- 
sion of filing time for the various reports 
and forms required by them. Thus pric- 
ing under the regulations is optional 
until the final deadlines in mid-August. 

The manufacturing orders involved, of 
interest to the Canning Industry, are the 
Manufacturers’ General Ceiling Price 
Regulation (CPR 22) and the Machinery 
and Related Manufactured Goods (CPR 
30). 


PEA PRICE ORDER EXTENDED 


Amendment 1 to CPR 55 extends the 
effective date of the Regulation (Pea 
Price Order) te August 20, 1951, or such 
earlier date between July 25, 1951 and 
August 20, 1951 as a processor may 
select. The time for filing reports under 
the regulation is also extended to August 
20, or five days after the item is offered 
for sale, whichever is later. 


In announcing the extension of time 
OPS said that the representations made 
to the Director of Price Stabilization by 
a substantial group of processors in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, make it plain 
that the method in the Regulation for 
computation of the raw material cost 
adjustment needs further study, and also 
that the base period prices for these pro- 
cessors may have to be modified. Addi- 
tional time is necessary to collect the 
pertinent data and to study these proh- 
lems, the announcement concluded, 


FRUIT PRICE ORDER EXTENDED 


To provide additional time needed for 
computation of the calculations required 
under CPR 56, Basic Fruit Price Order 
which initially covers apricots and cher- 
ries, OPS on August 3, extended the 
effective date of the regulation to August 
10, or such earlier date between July 31 
and August 10 as the packer may select. 


FRUIT SET ASIDES REVISED 


Adjustments in a number of canned 
fruit set-aside percentages under Sub- 
Order 2 of Defense Food Order 2 were 
announced August 6 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The total quantities of canned fruits 
desired by Government agencies are not 
materially lessened by these adjustments, 
although many of the originally ordered 
set aside percentages are reduced. Re- 
ductions have resulted from removal of 
canned fruits to be used by the, National 
School Lunch Program from the set aside 
totals and from revisions of the bases on 
which the original set aside percentages 
were computed. Other adjustments re- 
sult from some shifts in Government re- 
quirements among the canned fruits cov- 
ered by the order. 


Canners’ reports of actual base period 
production of nearly all of the fruits 
were larger than estimates used in de- 
termining the original set-aside percent- 
ages. Reductions in set-aside percent- 
ages are thus necessary to avoid accumu- 
lating a larger quantity of these fruits 
than is needed. In the case of pineapple 
juice, since the actual set aside percent- 
age now falls below 10 percent, the prod- 
uct has been removed from all require- 
ments of the sub-order. 


Canned fruits for the school lunch 
program will be purchased directly on a 
competitive bid basis. 


The following changes from the origi- 
nal percentages were announced: 


Original Amended 
Commodity Percentage Percentage 
24 21 
26 18 
Blackberries .......... 28 28 
Blueberries ............ 10 16 
Cherries, RSP. ....... 25 23 
Cherries, Sweet ..... 27 26 
Figs, Kadota .......... 41 36 
Fruit Cocktail ...... 14 14 
15 13 
Pears, Bartlett ...... 14 15 
Pineapple ...........0 13 13 
Pineapple juice...... 12 0 
Purple Plums ........ 26 12 


Canners affected by the adjustments 
of set-aside percentages will be notified 
promptly regarding the resulting changes 
in their set-aside quotas, 
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CORN STANDARDS 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY | 


Final order establishing Standards of 
Identity, Quality and Fill of Container 
for Canned Corn, were published in the 
Federal Register of August 4. The 
Standards become effective on all ship- 
ments after January 1, 1952. Only one 
change was made in the proposed order 
published in the Federal Register of 
June 20, described in “The Canning 
Trade” of June 25. At the time it was 
pointed out that only minor changes 
occurred between the proposed order 
published in the “Almanac” and the new 
issue. The one change made in the final 
issue has to do with the length of silk in 
cream style corn. This was changed from 
5 inches to 6 inches. The Standards will 
be published in next week’s issue of “The 
Canning Trade”. 


CANNED MEAT AND 
DRY SAUSAGE PRICE REVISION 


The Office of Price Stabilization has 
revised the method for calculating ceil- 
ing prices of sterile canned meat and dry 
sausage under the Manufacturers’ Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation (CPR 22) 
which the agency said will lower the 
ceilings of some manufacturers of these 
items. 

SR 15 to CPR 22, issued July 30, 1951 
and effective August 6, 1951, establishes 
a new mandatory base period, April 1, 
1950, to June 24, 1950, for these items 
and provides a new method for calculat- 
ing material costs. 

Before issuance of the supplementary 
regulation, manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts had a choice of base periods and 
were permitted to make adjustments for 
materials cost increases based on the last 
day of the base period. 

Many manufacturers selected Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, when meat costs were at 
unusually low levels in relation to prices, 
as their basing day. OPS said this re- 
sulted in abnormally high ceiling prices 
for some sellers. SR 15 will require a 
reduction in these ceilings. 

The change in the method for making 
price adjustments for materials costs re- 
quires that manufacturers use two weeks 
rather than one day of the new base 
period. 

The adjustment allowed is the differ- 
ence in the cost between the base period 
and the two weeks preceding March 15, 
1951, in the case of materials other than 
beef, and the difference in the cost be- 
tween the base period and the two weeks 
preceding June 24, 1951, in the case of 
beef. 

In the case of beef, OPS said the 
change would recognize ceiling prices on 
wholesale beef which were established 
after March 15, 1951, the cut-off day for 
materials cost adjustments in CPR 22. 

OPS said sellers who have calculated 
ceiling prices for sterile canned meat and 
dry sausage under the old CPR 22 for- 
mula must recalculate them in accord- 
ance with the new provisions. 
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BOX RECOMMENDATIONS 
ISSUED FOR APPROVAL 


The proposed revision of Simplified 
Practice Recommendation R-146-41, was 
distributed last week by the Commodities 
Standards Division, Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, to canners, box manufac- 
turers, distributors and common carriers. 

The proposed recommendation, which 
will be issued as a Simplified Practice 
upon approval of interested parties, 
establishes inside dimensions for corru- 
gated and solid fibre boxes for canned 
fruits and vegetables. It also provides 
recommendations for the packing, seal- 
ing and loading of boxes for shipments. 
The proposed recommendation has been 
approved by the Standing Committee 
representing box manufacturers, can- 
ners, distributors and the carriers. Close 
adherence to the recommendation, it is 
believed, will result in reducing damages 
in the shipping and handling of canned 
foods. The proposed recommendation 
appears on pages 202 and 204 of the 1951 
“Almanac”. 


DEFENSE ORDER 
APPEALS BOARD ESTABLISHED 


The policies and procedures to be fol- 
lowed in connection with petitions for 
relief from hardship occasioned by De- 
fense Food Orders, and for other excep- 
tions and adjustments in administration 
by PMA of other defense orders, and the 
establishment of a PMA Defense Order 
Appeals Board to consider appeals from 
ection taken on _ petitions, were an- 
nounced last week by Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture Clarence J. McCormick. 
The action was taken through the issu- 
ance of Defense Food Order No. 4 by the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 


As a general rule, the Department 
stated, Defense Food Orders will provide 
for the filing of a petition with the offi- 
cial administering the order in any case 
where a person affected by the order be- 
lieves that compliance with it would 
work an exceptional or unreasonable 
hardship on him or has other authorized 
grounds for an exception or adjustment. 
In case a petitioner is dissatisfied with 
action taken on his petition, he may ap- 
peal, in the manner prescribed in the 
Order, to the PMA Defense Order Ap- 
peals Board. The Board will consider 
the appeal, and may—at its discretion— 
request additional data or hold informal 
hearings on the appeal before making its 
decision. Decisions of the Board are 
final. 


PMA Administrator Gus F. Geissler 
Ccesignated Roy W. Lennartson, assistant 
administrator for marketing, as chair- 
man of the PMA Defense Order Appeals 
Board, and named Richard B. Bridgforth 
and Harry B. Wirin as the other mem- 
bers. Charles G. Powell was designated 
as an alternate member. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


IMPORTS—EFFECTIVE DATE 


CPR 31, Amdt. 6, issued July 31 by 
the Office of Price Stabilization, estab- 
lished an effective date and a clarifica- 
tion of the Imports Regulation. 

The amendment, effective July 31, 
1951, provides an effective date of Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, for CPR 31 with the 
option that a seller may make the regu- 
lation effective at such earlier date as he 
files the list required by Sections 5 or 6 
of the regulation. Previously, during the 
temporary extension of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 for the month of 
July, the effective date for CPR 31 was 
indefinitely postponed. 

Under a clarification of Section 7(c), 
it is specifically provided that ceiling 
prices for sales not covered by any pre- 
vious provisions of the regulation shall 
be ceiling prices approved by OPS which 
are in line with ceiling prices otherwise 
set by the regulation. 

CPR 31 provides pricing formulas for 
importers, wholesalers and retailers of 
imported commodities. With the excep- 
tion of strategic commodities, those es- 
sential to the cost of living and those 
covered by government purchase pro- 
grams, the regulation chiefly covers non- 
essential goods. 


EXPORT PRICE CONTROL 


American exporters may not add more 
than their pre-Korean percentage mark- 
ups to domestic prices in selling abroad 
under CPR 61 issued July 31 by the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

CPR 61 is effective on any date after 
filing requirements have been met, up t 
August 26, 1951. It limits export sales 
to the domestic ceiling price plus expor- 
tation costs and plus the same percent- 
age markup obtained on deliveries be- 
tween January 1, 1949, and June 30, 
1950. 

In other words, CPR 61 establishes 
export ceiling prices at the same rela- 
tionship they bore domestic prices before 
the Korean outbreak. The 18-month base 
period does not reflect inflated margins 
since then. Up to now exports have been 
under the general freeze of January 26. 

The new regulation applies to exports 
from the continental United States and 
its territories and possessions. It super- 
sedes most GCPR provisions applying to 
exports and all export provisions of CPR 
22, the general manufacturers’ order and 
of CPR 30, the machinery manufactur- 
ers’ order. 


A recent American Can Company 
study shows that Maryland cannery 
workers now receive over $13,000,000 a 
year in wages and salaries; Maryland 
can manufacturing industry employees 
over $12,000,000; and workers on farms 
in the state producing crops for commer- 
cial canning about $5,400,000 — Total 
$30,400,000.00. 
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EXHIBITS AT TRI-STATE MEET 


The Merchandising Committee of the 
Tri-State Packers Association in coop- 
eration with the Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute, is planning to give each member 
of the Association an opportunity to 
stage an exhibit for his firm throughout 
the meeting which will be held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
November 29 and 30. Further details 
will be announced by the Merchandising 
Committee at a later date. 


SPRING MEETING AND SCHOOL 


The Spring Meeting and Canners 
School of the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion will be held at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, March 19, 20 and 21, 
1952, Secretary Calvin Skinner has an- 
nounced. 


APPOINTS BROKERS 


The Valley Feed & Supply Company 
of Spring Valley, New York, has ap- 
pointed the Interstate Brokerage Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey, and the 
C. F. Schoonmaker Company of Syra- 
cuse, New York, to represent them on 
their dog food account in their respective 
areas. 


ILLINOIS CHANGES DATE 


Secretary W. D. Jones has announced 
a change in the date for the Fall Conven- 
tion of the Illinois Canners Association 
originally scheduled for November 26 to 
November 2 at the Bismarck Hotel in 
Chicago. Plans call for a dinner-dance 
on the evening of November 2 in accord 
with practice of previous years. 


DOW CORNING MOVES OFFICES 


The New York offices of the Dow Cor- 
ning Corporation have been moved to 
600 Fifth Avenue where Manager M. H. 
Langford is anxious to extend the glad 
hand at any time you might be in the 
vicinity. 


NEW SALES HEADS 
AT RAPISTAN 


‘eorge R. Brockway has been ap- 
po.nted Vice-President in Charge of 
Sees and Advertising, and Harvey N. 
Ra-mussen, Sales Manager of the 
tapids-Standard Company, Inc. at Grand 
Raids, Michigan, manufacturers of ma- 
terial handling equipment. Mr. Brock- 
way had been Vice-President and Sales 
Manager, while Mr. Rasmussen was 
Assistant Sales Manager. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


GF ELECTS VICE-PRESIDENTS 


' Clarence Eldridge, L. E. Waterbury 
and George Hampton have been elected 
Vice-Presidents of the General Foods 
Corporation. 

Mr. Eldridge, formerly an Operations 
Manager, becomes Staff Vice-President 
in Charge of Marketing activities. Re- 
porting to him will be the Manager of 
the General Foods Sales Division and 
directors of Corporate Advertising De- 
partment, Consumer Service Department 
and the Market Research Department. 


Mr. Waterbury, who has been General 
Council and Secretary of the corpora- 
tion since June 1949, as Vice-President 
will continue with these responsibilities. 

Mr. Hampton, who was also a former 
Operations Manager, will have the fol- 
lowing division managers reporting to 
him: Diamond Crystal-Colonial Salt Di- 
vision, Franklin Baker Division, The 
Walter Baker Chocolate and Cocoa Divi- 
sion, and Electricooker Division. 


CORNELL PAPERBOARD 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Two well known names in the packag- 
ing field were replaced by a single name 
on August 1 when Cornell Wood Products 
Company and Hummell & Downing Divi- 
sion, both of Milwaukee, became the Cor- 
nell Paper Products Company. Change 
in name was made in order to more accu- 
rately describe the products which the 
firm manufacturers, and entails no 
change in ownership or personnel. Cor- 
nell operates the largest paper board and 
paper box plant in Wisconsin, and manu- 
factures a variety of packing products. 
A new trade mark has been adopted 
which symbolizes a box and sheets of 
paper board and incorporates a new style 
of letter for the word “Cornell’’. 


FOOD FAIR IN N. Y. 


Food Fair Stores invaded the New 
York City market this week with the 
opening of two large modern super- 
markets. 

The company has also acquired a large 
tract of land at Garden City, near New 
York City, as the site for a warehouse. 


E. VIERHAUS DIES 


E. Vierhaus, prominent in the canned 
fish trade in New York City for many 
years, died in Albany, New York, last 
week, while vacationing. 

He was for 45 years sales representa- 
tive for the North Sea Packing Company 
of Norway, and in 1944 formed his own 
business, Vierhaus & Abecassis, import 
agents. 


QM BUYING OFFICE AT EASTON 


Richard P. (Dick) Byrne, Quarter- 
master Buying Representative of Balti- 
more, Maryland, has advised THE CAN- 
NING TRADE that a branch office was estab- 
lished at Easton, Maryland on August 2. 
The office is located in room 107 of the 
Tidewater Inn. Temporarily L. Pralmer 
and Olin Grinell will be located at the 
new office pending the return of Art 
Wilson, who has been hospitalized. Bob 
Dannemiller, who has also been working 
with Mr. Byrne, has also been hospital- 
ized. He has reportedly been stricken 
with leukemia. 


UNION FINED 


A Federal Court Jury sitting at Port- 
land, Oregon, has assessed damages 
totaling $277,492 against the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union resulting from violence dur- 
ing the 1949 “hot” pineapple riot at The 
Dalles, Oregon. The jury awarded the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 
$201,274 for its losses when longshore- 
men prevented the unloading of a cargo 
of canned pineapple at the Columbia 
river port. Two truck drivers beaten 
during the riot were awarded a total of 
$76,218. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Concentrates Marketers, Inc., national 
sales representatives for canned citrus 
concentrates packed by the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange under its 
“Sunkist” label has moved to new offices 
at 270 Park Ave., New York City. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY 


New York State Food Merchants’ 
Association is holding its 50th anniver- 
sary convention at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York August 5-8, with nationally 
known food trade leaders scheduled to 
address the gathering. An attendance of 
some 15,000 food retailers from all parts 
of the state is in prospect. 


MAPLE SIRUP AND 
LIMA BEANS STANDARDS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced an extension of time until 
January 1, 1952, for submitting views 
and comments on proposed revised stand- 
ards for grades of maple sirup and 
frozen lima beans. 

These proposed revisions were published 
in the Federal Register of April 21 for 
maple sirup and of April 27 for frozen 
lima beans. 
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A NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


A new, regular steamship service from 
Portland, Seattle, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles to U. S. South Atlantic ports 
will be inaugurated this month when the 
SS FAIRPORT sails from Seattle on 
August 31. This ship will sail from Los 
Angeles on September 13th. 


The announcement was made by the 
Arrow Line, intercoastal freight and 
passenger service of Waterman Steam- 
ship Corporation, one of the nation’s 
largest steamship owners and operators. 

The Atlantic Coast ports to be served 
by the extension of Arrow Line’s service 
are Baltimore, Charleston, Jacksonville 
and Miami. The steamship line has been 
operating between the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic Coast since 1925, but it had not been 
certificated by the I.C.C. to carry east- 
bound general cargo from California 
ports. Such authority has been granted 
and becomes effective September 1. 


A spokesman for the line said he ex- 
pects the principal freight from Califor- 
nia ports to be canned and dried food- 
stuffs and other general cargo. He said 
that a large number of food brokers and 
related interests supported the line’s suc- 
cessful efforts to have the I.C.C. author- 
ize the new service. 

General offices of Waterman Steam- 
ship Corporation are in Mobile, Alabama. 
Sudden & Christenson, Inc. are Pacific 
Coast agents for Waterman. 

Sailings from the Pacific Coast ports 
will be every two weeks to Baltimore and 
Charleston and monthly to Jacksonville 
and Miami. 

The type of ships operated by Arrow 
Line are 10,600-ton modern C-2 cargo- 
passenger vessels. They have a speed of 
about 16 knots and, according to an opin- 
ion of the I.C.C., are well suited to the 
shipment of canned and dried foods and 
other general cargo. Each ship has six 
outside staterooms, for accommodation 
of a maximum of twelve passengers. 

At present, the Arrow Line transports 
lumber and pulp from the West Coast to 
East Coast ports, as well as general 
cargo from the Pacific Northwest to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Westbound, 
the Line moves general cargo from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston and 
Jacksonville. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CO. 
PROFITS OFF 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., Honolulu, T.H., reports a consoli- 
dated net profit of $3,521,303 for the fis- 
cal year ended May 31, compared with 
$5,343,582 for the preceding fiscal year. 
Net sales for the 1950-51 years were 
$54,718,976, compared with $51,353,083 
in the previous year. In his annual re- 
port to stockholders, President Harry A. 
White said that the three main factors 
affecting the profit showing were the 
Lanai strike, higher income taxes and 
lower prices for the finished product 
despite higher costs. 
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RECONDITIONING FOODS 
IN THE FLOOD AREA 


Leaders in the food products industry 
in the Kansas City, Kansas area have 
formed Food Products Reclamation Serv- 
ice Incorporated and are donating their 
services to provide a reclamation service 
for owners of canned goods inundated in 
the recent floods. 


The modern mechanical can cleaning 
equipment of Lansing B. Warner, Incor- 
porated, Chicago, Illinois (Canners Ex- 
change Subscribers) has been made 
available to the Food Products Reclama- 
tion Service to do this reconditioning 
work. Their salvage superintendent will 
supervise the operations, under the over- 
all direction of an administrator chosen 
by Food Products Reclamation Service. 


It is the purpose of Food Products 
Reclamation Service to provide this re- 
conditioning service at actual cost to any 
member of the food industry who suf- 
fered damage in the flood. It is the in- 
tention at first to handle only round, 
filled cans. Outside enamelled or litho- 
graphed cans will not be processed, for 
the present at least. 


Anyone interested in making use of 
this service may obtain the details by 
writing or phoning George Van Voorst, 
Rutherford Packing Corp., Kansas City, 
Missouri — phone Baltimore 1441, or 
James W. Wardell, district sales man- 
ager, American Can Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, phone Baltimore 3077. 


The extent of damage to canned foods 
involved in the flood is not as yet known. 
Some estimates place the quantity in ex- 
cess of 500,000 cases. Large quantities 
of food products in glass are also dam- 
aged. In addition to stocks in buildings, 
a number of loaded freight cars in the 
railroad yards were flooded. 


BROWN INSTRUMENT 
INSTRUCTION COURSES 


The Brown Instruments Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, has this year 
concluded several special courses for dif- 
ferent groups of its own and customer 
personnel. The company included courses 
in late spring and early summer for a 
group of more than 100 newly graduated 
engineers that have been added to the 
Brown staff. It has just closed a semi- 
nar, the second in two years, for the 
faculties of colleges and technical schools. 


On September 17 the Brown Division 
will start the first semester of its 1951-52 
courses in industrial instrument main- 
tenance and repair. This course, con- 
ducted annually for more than a decade 
at the Brown School of Instrumentation 
at Philadelphia, will continue to Decem- 
ber. That and the second semester, start- 
ing in January, will include a 13-weeks 
comprehensive course concurrently with 
the shorter classes. As in the past, these 
courses will be for the benefit of cus- 
tomer and Brown personnel. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Added to these programs is another 
which is providing printed and. other 
material for those colleges and schools 
conducting and introducing industrial 
instrumentation as a part of their regu- 
lar curricula. It is expected that as de- 
fense, customer and its own requirements 
demand that further instruction and in- 
doctrination will be conducted by the 
company and that advantage will be 
taken of important courses initiated by 
other organizations and the government. 

Instruction in Brown’s yearly classes 
is being made available to enlisted and 
officer personnel of the military and for 
members of various government defense 
agencies. In addition, special instruc- 
tion is being provided for students from 
friendly foreign countries. Most recent 
of these courses was held from August 
12 to 15 for students from Bogota, Co- 
lombia. The visit of the Columbian stu- 
dents was sponsored by the Philadephia 
Regional Inter-American Center at the 
Philadelphia Museum. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry canning operations during 
June were on a relatively high level, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. The quantity of poultry canned 
during the month totaled 14,902,000 
pounds compared with 13,196,000 pounds 
during June last year and 11,964,000 
pounds the 1945-49 average for the 
month. The quantity canned during the 
first 6 months of this year totaled 97,- 
561,000 pounds compared with 73,220,000 
pounds during the same period last year 
—an increase of about 33 percent. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during June totaled 
48,631,000 pounds—an increase of 33 
percent from June last year. Of this, 
14,553,000 pounds were for canning and 
34,078,000 pounds were eviscerated for 
sale. Of the quantity inspected during 
June last year 12,665,000 pounds were 
for canning and 23,962,000 pounds were 
eviscerated for sale. 


COMMERCIAL CLOSURES 


CROWNS—Crowns shipped in May, 
on an average working-day basis, ex- 
ceeded April by 6 percent although fall- 
ing below May 1950 by 21 percent. May 
shipments, unadjusted for the number 
of working days, totaled 23.9 million gross 
as compared with 21.5 million gross in 
April and 30.2 million gross in May 1950, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. 


CAPS—May shipments of commercial 
metal and plastic caps, on an average 
working-day basis, dropped below April 
by 2 percent but exceeded shipments dur- 
ing May 1950 by 31 percent. Shipments 
of caps totaled 1,343 million units in 
May; 1,312 million units in April; and 
1,024 million in May 1950. 

The figures contained in this release 
are the first to be published since Decem- 
ber 1949 when the collection of such data 
was discontinued. 
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THE 1951 
FROZEN ASPARAGUS PACK 


Frozen Asparagus production this year 
was 28,186,981 pounds, according to a 
preliminary compilation by the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers. The 
1951 total was approximately 4 percent 
larger than the pack last year, and 
greater than in any other preceding year 
except 1946. 

A regional breakdown shows smaller 
production than last year in the West 
and Midwest but appreciably larger pro- 
duction in the East and South. 

Container-size usage in 1951 showed a 
definite change from last year. The pack 
in the small institutional size of 2% 
pounds was significantly larger this year 
than in 1950, while the total pack in re- 
tail sizes of less than 1 pound (10 oz. 
and 12 oz.) was smaller than last year. 

Another shift in container-size usage 
was the sharply increased pack in the 
10 oz. retail size and the precipitous re- 
duction in pack of 12 oz. retail size. 

The table below shows data for the 
pack in 1951 and for earlier years, 


broken down by region and by size of 


container. 


U. S. FROZEN ASPARAGUS PACKS 


p1944 


Pounds 
5,769,452 
9,619,255 

12,339,171 
20,637,590 
28,316,074 
10,737,171 
18,321,209 


Year 
1942 
19438 


1946 
1947 
1948... 


PACK OF RECENT YEARS BY 


REGION 
Preliminary 
1950 1951 

Region Pounds Pounds 
East and Sout 8,634,382 10,751,562 
Midwest . 784,412 603,207 
.12,890,405 11,832,212 
Total ... .22,309,199 23,186,981 


PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 


Preliminary 


1950 1951 
Size Pounds Pounds 
12 ounce .... .13,825,422 6,331,522 
Other small sizes 
(Under 30 148,944 131,325 
Mise. large sizes 
tal . 22,309,199 23,186,981 
Seuvces Based on reports of individual packers, 
‘leeted and compiled by the National Asso- 


tion of Frozen Food Packers. 


JOIN DISTRIBUTORS GROUP 


{| P. Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, 
‘ware, canners, have been elected to 
‘ ate membership in the New York 
--cclation of Food Distributors, Inc. 


IN BROKERAGE FIELD 


*tctson Fleming & Sons, Tampa, Flor- 
nda, food brokers, announce that C. A. 


Voodward has joined the company’s 
sales loree, 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
CLEANERS GRADERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 


WASHERS 


for 


LIMA BEANS 4 TOMATOES 


BEETS e STRING BEANS ee CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 7—Beans: 
Harvest of Baby Limas was getting un- 
derway in the earlier fields on the Del- 
Mar Peninsula. Intermediate fields are 
blooming and setting pods; vine growth 
is generally good to excellent and heavy 
yields are in prospect. Later fields are 
making good growth. There is still a 
limited supply of Fordhooks available 
from the Salisbury area. 


RIDGELY, MD., Aug. 3— Lima Beans: 
Very much reduced acreage. Look good 
at this time. 


TRAPPE, MD., Aug. 2—Lima Beans: All 
acreage was planted late. Earliest plant- 
ings just started blossoming. With right 
kind of weather should have very good 
crop. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., Aug. 4—Green & 
Wax Beans: Crop looking fairly good 
but have had too much moisture. Expect 
about 85 percent of a crop. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., July 31—Beans: 
Pack is just beginning; some fields have 
been hurt by wet weather, but on the 
whole the crop should be about average. 
Acreage is slightly greater than last 
year. Looking forward to a normal pack. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, July 31 — Lima 
Beans: Acreage a little less than last 
year. Crop to date looks good. 


GREEN BAY, WIS., Aug. 6—Green Beans: 
Crops are coming along well, although 
right now we are told that green beans, 
which promised to be a very bountiful 
crop, will be severely curtailed next week 
unless we have immediate relief from the 
dry weather. Early fields have yielded 
well of both types of green beans; later 
fields could be disastrous. 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 7— Sweet 
Corn: Harvest of processing crop is now 
general on both sides of the Bay, al- 
though volume has not as yet started. 
Ears in earlier fields are generally well 
sized and well filled. 


REINBECK, IOWA, Aug. 4—Sweet Corn: 
Yield prospects now look like 125 percent 
of 1950. The wet spots in our field will 
cut our yield about 10 percent from the 
normal productions. There are no indi- 
cations at this time that we will have 
corn borers or ear worms. Will prob- 
ably start packing about August 15. 


RIDGELY, MD., Aug. 3—Corn: Present 
prospect of yield is considerably less than 
last year. Basing our figures on about 
one-tenth of our acreage already packed, 
our yields will be off about 20 percent. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


TRAPPE, MD., Aug. 2—Sweet Corn: 
Drought hurt early plantings but rains 
have now brought later plantings out 
very nicely. Beginning to need some 
more rain. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., July 31—Corn: 
Looks good. Prices on market are lower 
than last year. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, July 31— Sweet 
Corn: Prospects very good; expect about 
the same pack as last year. 


WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO, Aug. 4——Corn: 
Prospects good for a bumper crop up 
until two weeks ago, since which time it 
has been extremely hot and dry. Believe 
crop has been cut at least 25 percent. . 


HANOVER, PA., Aug. 1—Sweet Corn: 
Beetles have been active in sweet corn 
and field corn since July 20. Earliest 
planted fields of sweet corn have, in all 
probability, pollinated ahead of beetle 
damage. Plantings made from May 14 
through May 30, however, may be heav- 
ily attacked. Corn planted May 14 to 20 
on July 27 were in full silk, and a few 
fields will undoubtedly show beetle injury 
at harvest time. Late planted corn, June 
10-24, will probably be damaged by corn 
ear worm. This insect can best be con- 
trolled by spraying shortly after silks 
emerge. 


GREEN BAY, WIS., Aug. 6—Sweet Corn: 
Made considerable progress the last 
couple of weeks. We will be packing 
probably in about two weeks. 


TOMATOES 


CANNON, DEL., Aug. 1— Tomatoes: 
Heavy rains over the week end damaged 
crop locally. Yield is 75 percent as com- 
pared to last year. Acreage same as last 
year. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 7— Toma- 
toes: The Del-Mar Peninsula crop is now 
moving to canners although volume the 
past week has been light, due largely to 
poor early set. Wide variation in qual- 
ity has been reported. Fruit from some 
fields is well colored but in others it is 
soft and watery. In general, prospects 
are for lower yields than last year. Dur- 
ing the week more late blight has been 
reported, especially in the unsprayed 
fields of the Del-Mar Peninsula. In Bal- 
timore County, vine growth has been re- 
ported heavy but the set is lighter than 
last year. 


CICERO, IND., Aug. 1—Tomatoes: Up to 
about three weeks ago all our acreage 
looked to be 110 percent, if that is pos- 
sible. But nature stepped in with exces- 
sive rain and so forth, and now it is 
down to about 85 percent. We figure we 
lost 10 percent by drowning. However, 
overall prospects would not rate as fair. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., July 31—Toma- 
toes: Acreage in this area is greater than 
last year. Some fields were hurt by the 
June rains, but most vines show a good 
growth. Some are setting now. Pack 
should be about normal. 


JACKSON CENTER, OHIO, Aug. 1—Toma- 
toes: Condition 95 percent as compared 
with last year. 


AIRVILLE, PA., Aug. 3—Tomatoes: Our 
acreage is increased 10 percent over last 
year. They are earlier than usual. Will 
start to pack on August 9. Crop in field 
looks very good. Have had good tomato 
weather. No signs of blight. 


HANOVER, PA., Aug. 1—Tomatoes: Evi- 
dence of some early blight and septoria 
leaf spot was found in all fields. Evi- 
dence of too close and too deep cultiva- 
tion with root pruning and a check in 
plant growth appeared in one or two 
fields. Numerous fields, particularly in 
Adams County, are suffering from lack 
of moisture. 


OTHER ITEMS 


GENEVA, N. Y., July 31—Cabbage for 
Kraut: Acreage is probably 10 to 15 
percent below normal in this area. Abun- 
dant rainfall is causing good growth, but 
rains must continue heavy until fall if 
heads are to grow large. Early rains 
followed by dry weather in late summer 
and fall means small cabbage as roots 
are weakened by early pampering. No 
way of guessing yield until later. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., Aug. 4—RSP Cher- 
ries: Quality running fine but yield fall- 
ing 15 to 20 percent short of early 
estimates. 

Apples: Crop in general will be short 
of 1950 crop. Quality not so good. Vari- 
eties for processing will be plentiful. 

Raspberries: Quality excellent. Yield 
100 percent of normal. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., July 31—Peas: 
Pack about over. We have about 90 per- 
cent of normal pack. Early peas were 
good but due to wet weather late peas 
were very weedy. Quality was very good. 


WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO, Aug. 4— 
Pumpkin: Prospects good for a bumper 
crop up until two weeks ago, since which 
time it has been extremely hot and dry. 
Believe crop has been cut at least 25 
percent. 


GRANDVIEW, WASH., Aug. 2 — Concord 
Grapes: Light to average crop; about 
the same as last year. 


GREEN BAY, WIs., Aug. 6—Beets: Some 
not sizing up because of earlier heavy 
moisture in the Racine-Kenosha area. 
We will be packing our summer beets 
starting today. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 2, 1951 
__Fall Meeting, U. S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. €. 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 18-17, 1951—19th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1951 — Fall Conven- 
tion, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


; NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

DECEMBER 6, 1951— Annual Con- 
vention, Minnesota Canners Association, 
llotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


_DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
»tate Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 


‘convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
ieschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


/ANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
‘cution, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 


¢ ation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantie City, N. J. 
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Niagara's 


Field Protection 


You'll pack more cases per acre of 
produce with less culling and trim- 
ming when crops are protected 
with reliable Niagara dust and 
spray materials. You see, Niagara 
has 46 years of accumulated ex- 
perience in this field. We will gladly 
put our equipment, formulations 
and basic knowledge to work for 
you in guarding your crops against 
insects and disease. The Niagara 
field man will help you select the 
proper sprays and dusts, the cor- 
rect application schedules and the 
right equipment for each crop and 
location. Call him in now. Get the 
benefit of his professional advice. 
Just write us and he will see you. 


sug the Canning 7 
Anothe, FMC Division ‘ade 
DUSTS, SPRAYS 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Middleport, N. Y. * Richmond, Calif. + Jacksonville, Fla. * Tampa, Fla. 
Pompano, Fla. * New Orleans, La. « Greenville, Miss. * Harlingen, Tex. 
Canadian Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ont. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


PRICE ORDER POSTPONED—There 
are so many angles to the canned foods 
market today that it is rather difficult to 
make a general statement that would be 
applicable to all items. Nevertheless, the 
announcement this week that the pea 
price order was postponed is good news 
to all canners, and generally speaking, 
the announcement improved the tone of 
the entire market, for in making the an- 
nouncement OPS acknowledged that al- 
lowance must be made for additional 
operating costs not previously included 
in regulations. The announcement did 
not come too soon for pea canners. A 
Maryland canner tells us it would mean 
a rollback of 20 cents a dozen on stand- 
ards; a Wisconsin canner 13% cents a 
dozen; and so on. Since the postpone- 
ment is only until August 20, OPS will 
have to act fast to avoid further hard- 
ship to the industry, especially to pack- 
ers of standards. 


TOMATOES—For the past week or 
more we’ve heard a good deal about the 
$1.25 price on 303 standard tomatoes out 
of the Tri-States. Apparently it’s the 
same old shell game, for very, very few 
are being confirmed at this price. Never- 
theless, the market is weak at the follow- 
ing prices, standard 1’s 97% cents to 
$1.05; No. 303 $1.27 to $1.35; No. 2’s 
$1.37 to $1.421%4; No. 244’s $1.95 to $2.05, 
and No. 10’s $7.00 to $7.25, especially in 
view of the 80 cents to 90 cents price per 
basket of raw stock. In terms of tons 
that would amount to $48 to $54 per ton 
and far above any price that might be 
reflected in coming OPS ceilings. The 
fact is that those who can afford to stay 
out of this market are doing so. The 
price of the raw product is being held 
up due to competition from soup makers 
and catsup packers. In addition, reports 
have it that the crown fruit hasn’t set 
too well on beautiful looking plants. 


A Maryland canner during the week 
named a price of $11.50 on No. 10 fancy 
catsup. One other asked $12.00 for the 
same item. Fancy puree with a specific 
gravity of 1.045 is offered out of Mary- 
land at 95 cents for 1’s and $7.50 for 
10’s. 


CORN—Corn canning got underway 
in the Tri-State area in a limited way 
this week. Prices are as scarce as hen’s 
teeth. By the grapevine we have heard 
of an offering of $1.35 for standard 
golden 303’s; $1.45 for extra standard, 
and $1.55 for fancy. Pennsylvania can- 
ners will get underway next week and 
canning will become more general in 
Maryland. 
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MARKET NEWS 


SCHOOL LUNCH NEEDS 


CANNED PEACHES—USDA has an- 
nounced that it will entertain offers for 
canned peaches, both freestone and cling- 
stone, for use in the National School Lunch 
Program. Offers of canned _ peaches, 
which may be halves, slices, or quarters, 
should be received not later than 9 a.m., 
e.d.t., August 20 by Director, Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Offers will be accepted on 
or before August 24, 1951 for immediate 
delivery but not later than September 28, 
1951. 


RED SOUR CHERRIES—USDA has 
announced that offers of 291,872 cases 
(basis No. 2’s) of canned red sour cher- 
ries have been accepted for delivery from 
August through October 15, 1951, under 
National School Lunch Program. These 
purchases consisted of 111,612 cases of 
No. 2’s at an average price of $4.003 per 
case and 135,533 cases of No. 10’s at an 
average price of $5.053 per case. Pur- 
chases were made in Michigan, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. All of above 
prices are commodity cost and do not in- 
clude discount of % of 1 percent. 


USDA BUYS PEAS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced August 6 that offers of 126,- 
540 cases of canned peas have been ac- 
cepted for delivery from September 1 
through October 15, 1951, for distribu- 
tion to schools in the National School 
Lunch Program. 

These purchases consisted of 80,240 
cases of No. 10’s at prices ranging from 
$3.1231 to $3.85 per case; 11,800 cases of 
No. 2’s from $2.60 to $2.66 per case; and 
34,500 cases of No. 303’s, from $2.40 to 
$2.52 per case. 


Purchases were made in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

All of the above prices are exclusive of 
cash discounts. 


FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 9 authorized increased rail- 
road freight rates. A 9 percent increase 
is permitted by the authorization in ter- 
ritory East of the Mississippi River and 
North of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. 
Elsewhere in the country the increase 
will be 6 percent. 


In announcing the increase the Com- 
mission said that on fresh fruits and 
vegetables and canned foods it must be 
held to a maximum of 6 cents per 100 
pounds; increases on sugar to 4 cents per 
100 pounds. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Volume Continues Light As Buyers Analyze 

Price Orders—Eastern Tomatoes Stiffen— 

Pennsylvania Pea Prices — Weather Hurts 

Beans — Salmon Unsettled — Sardine Run 

Continues Light — Specials On Tuna Can- 

celled—Citrus Moves Up—lIncreased Vol- 
ume Of Fruits To Independents. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York. N. Y., Aug. 10, 1951 


THE SITUATION —A snapback in 
canned orange juice prices by Florida 
canners and a stiffening in the position 
of the new pack tomato market in the 
East, combined with the price rollback 
on new pack salmon, furnished the out- 
standing news in this week’s canned 
foods market here. Numerous additional 
opening prices on vegetable and fruit 
packs continued to come through, and 
canned foods buyers were busily engaged 
in analyzing price schedules. Volume of 
new business in canned foods, however, 
continued light, although confirmations 
on s.a.p. contracts were reported to be 
fair in a number of instances. 


THE OUTLOOK—Both wholesale gro- 
cers and chains continue to adhere to a 
curtailed policy of replacement buying 
on most. canned foods, as well as on 
other food lines, and the outlook indi- 
cates a conservative movement into the 
distributing pipelines during the rémain- 
der of 1951. 


TOMATOES—Incereasing competition 
for raw stock, and a smaller crop than 
anticipated, have brought about a stiff- 
ening in the market for new pack toma- 
toes in the Tri-States. While there is a 
considerable variation in canners’ asking 
prices, business was reported done in a 
small way during the week on the basis 
of $1.00 for standard 1s, $1.30 for 303s, 
$1.35-$1.40 for 2s, $2.00 for 2%s, and 
$7.00 for 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. Soup 
canners and catsup packers were re- 
ported bidding strongly against tomato 
canners for raw stock in the open mar- 
ket, and most canners were disposed to 
quote and sell only on a day-to-day basis. 
Reports from the West Coast indicate 
that a good tomato pack is in prospect 
for California, with some canners quot- 
ing from the new pack on the basis of 
$1.65 for standard 2s, $2.00 for 2's, and 
$7.25 for 10s, with extra standards at 
$2.35 for 2%s and $8.50 for 10s, while 
fancy solid pack commands $2.15 for 2s, 
$2.65 for 2%s, and $9.50 for 10s, all f.0.b. 
packing plants. Puree, 1.045 s.g. is listed 
at $2.30 for 2%s and $7.50 for 10s, with 
1.06 held at $2.65 and $9.25, respectively. 


PEAS—Opening prices on peas were 
announced during the week by a Penn- 
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MARKET NEWS 


sylvania canner on the basis of $1.45 for 
No, 2 tins of 5-sieve sweets, $1.65 for 
fancy 4, 5, 6 sieve, and $1.75 for fancy 
2-3 sieve, with 10s listed at $8.25 for 


fancy 4-5-6 sieve and $8.59 for fancy 


 4-sieve, all f.o.b. cannery. 


308s and $1.15 for 2s. 


BEANS—Unfavorable weather is re- 
ported to have cut into the green bean 
pack in the Tri-States, with canners 
quoting standard flat pod cut beans at 
$1.00 for 308s and $1.10 for 2s, with 
standard round pod cut held at $1.05 for 
On extra stand- 
ard round pod cut, 303s listed at $1.15 
with 2s at $1.25, while fancy French 
style 3038s were quoted at $1.35 and 2s 
at $1.55, all f.o.b. canneries. A Georgia 
canner during the week offered new pack 
extra standard green beans at $1.61 for 
2s in 2-3-4 sieve, with 10s at $7.50, while 
on faney No. 2s whole beans, 1-2-3 sieve, 
the quotation was $2.30, with 10s at 
$9.25, f.o.b. cannery. 


ASPARAGUS—Hand-to-mouth buying 
of asparagus was reported during the 
week, and the market was without quot- 
able change. Northwest canners were 
offering all-green at $4.2C for 300s, fancy 
mammoth, $4.10 for fancy large spears, 
and $3.85 for fancy blended spears, with 
standard ungraded at $3.45 and fancy 
cuts and tips at $3.25, f.o.b. 


SALMON—Canners are busy evaluat- 
ing the implications of the OPS rollback, 
with some particularly resentful over the 
rollback to $29 per case for fancy No. 1 
tall reds after considerable business had 
been booked at $31. With a short pack 
indicated, some sellers are expected to 
endeavor to tie in sales of fancy reds 
with chums at the $19 ceiling on the lat- 
ter. In some cases, it is reported, busi- 
ness has been confirmed on chums at $1 
under the permissible ceiling. Reports 
from Alaska indicate a good run on 
pinks, with some market commentators 
predicting a “market” of $20 per case, 
which would be $1 under the OPS ceiling 
for this grade. Buyers, meanwhile, are 
holding off the market, with the excep- 
tion of reds, where efforts to cover pri- 
vate label requirements continue. 


SARDINES—Run of sardines off the 
Maine coast continues light, and cannery 
operations remain light. Most canners 
continue withdrawn from the market. 
Production up to the first week in August 
about 200,000 cases, against more than 
2,000,000 cases at this stage of the game 
in 1950. 


TUNA—Major packers have cancelled 
their “special temporary price reduc- 
tions” made effective in mid-June, and 
the market for top brands is now again 
quoted at $8.85 for fancy lightmeat quar- 


ters and $14.75 for halves, f.o.b. can- 
neries. Considerable business was ac- 
cepted at the reduced price level prior to 
a return to former list, however. Buyers 
generally continue bearish in their price 
views on tuna, however, owing to the 
large supplies of the imported product 
available. 


CITRUS—Reflecting an improving de- 
mand and shorter stocks, Florida can- 
ners during the week moved up orange 
juice prices by 5 cents per dozen on 2s 
and 10 cents on 46 ounce, bringing the 
market to 85 cents and $1.80, respective- 
ly. Prices for blended juice and grape- 
fruit juice remained unchanged, how- 
ever. The Florida citrus canning indus- 
try shipped nearly 1,000,000 cases of can- 
ned citrus products to the grocery trade 
during the week ended July 28, reflecting 
trade restocking as a result of the in- 
creased movement at the retail level on 
the basis of current low selling prices. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Indepen- 
dent canners have been getting an in- 
creasing volume of business on both 
peaches and apricots, following the an- 
nouncement of opening levels by major 
packers, and some of the independents 
are showing stronger price views. Cling 
peaches are reported offering on the 
basis of $1.10 for 8-ounce choice and 
$1.15 for fancy, with 1 talls at $1.70 for 
choice halves and $1.75 for sliced choice, 


ATTENTION 
FOOD BROKERS! 


TO: 
MIAMI 
CHARLESTON 


Shipping by Arrow Line will assure you of dependable, scheduled delivery plus substantial 
The next time you order fromthe West coast ask that your freight be rout- 
ed via the experienced Arrow Line—a leader in intercoastal service since 1925. 


ARROW LINE) 


WATERMAN STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
General Offices: 61 Saint Joseph Street, Mobile, Alabama 


| FIRST SAILING BEGINS AT SEATTLE AUGUST 31 


savings in freight. 


® Sailings Every Two Weeks To 
Baltimore and Charleston 


® Monthly Sailing To Jacksonville 


JACKSONVILLE 
BALTIMORE 


SHIP VIA 


ARROW LINE’S 


NEW, FAST 
REGULAR STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


FROM: 


SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISC 


© LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND 
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MARKET NEWS 


fancy in this size being quoted at $1.85 
for both halves and sliced. On 2's, 
standards are quoted at a low of 
$2.60 for halves and $2.65 for sliced, 
with choice at $2.80 and $2.85, respec- 
tively, and fancy at $3.05 and $3.10. 
Some No. 10s are reported at $8.70 
for standard halves and $8.90 to $9.00 
standard sliced, with choice at $9.55 
for halves and $9.75 for sliced, and 
fancy at $10.35 for halves and $10.50 for 
sliced, all f.o.b. canneries. California 
canners quote new pack fruit cocktail 
2%s at $3.75 for fancy and $3.60 for 
choice, with 1s at $2.25-$2.30 for fancy 
and $2.25 for choice. Northwest canners 
quote new pack dark sweet cherries at 
$4.35 for choice 2%s, with 10s ranging 
$15.25 to $15.75. Standard dark sweet 
cherries are generally held at $14 for 
10s, f.o.b. Northwest plants, with a fair 
amount of buying interest. Canners are 
guaranteeing that these prices will not 
be higher than final ceilings, when 
tabulated. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Steady Replacement Buying Continues — 
Confusion In Peas—Eastern Tomatoes Con- 
tinue To Slide—First Cherry Prices Under 
New Order—Citrus Strengthens— 
Lima Bean Prices. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 9, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Trading this 
week remained steady as buyers con- 
tinued limited buying of new packs to 
balance inventories. As additional offer- 
ings become available the trade are 
maintaining their policy of restricted in- 
ventories regardless of conditions sur- 
rounding any particular item. Possible 
shortages make no impression, in fact. 
where such shortages have created much 
higher prices than last year, as in the 
case of some berries and cherries, dis- 
tributors have discontinued such items 
until such time prices reach what they 
consider more reasonable levels which 
may not be until next year. Tactics of 
this kind are not conducive to volume 
business although on the credit side of 
the ledger they have reduced inventories 
to the lowest possible working level and 
distributors of all kinds are coming into 
new packs in excellent condition. 

There seems to be utter confusion in 
the ranks of Midwestern pea canners 
since the official pea formula was re- 
ceived recently. Lack of adequate inter- 
pretation and unreasonable computations 
in some cases led canners to ask for a 15 
day extension of the date when the new 
law becomes effective. Prices on Eastern 
tomatoes continue to slide and nothing 
pricewise is heard from local canners. 
Wisconsin and Illinois canners are get- 
ting things ready for a corn pack due to 
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start in ten days or two weeks. More 
prices on West Coast fruits have arrived 
and some of those from the Northwest 
are really breathtaking. A large pack 
of tomatoes will start here about the fif- 
teenth of this month and everyone very 
uncertain just where prices will finally 
land. That’s the story in short from 
Chicago. 


PEAS—This week will bring to a close 
this year’s pea pack in almost all sec- 
tions except a few plants in the North- 
ern part of the state. While there has 
been a definite falling off in yields on 
later plantings, supplies generally will be 
adequate. The long delayed issuance of 
the government’s pea pricing formula 
CPR 55 brought some violent and bitter 
protests from many factors in the Wis- 
consin pea industry. Under the com- 
plicated process necessary many canners 
arrived at prices much too high and 
others at prices which would force them 
out of business. As a result no official 
opening prices have been named and the 
industry has asked for an extension of 
time to clarify the entire mess. In the 
meantime canners have continued to sell 
on the basis of prices figured under the 
old freeze order. It is an unhappy 
situation. 


TOMATOES—Still lower prices from 
Tri-state canners on tomatoes have con- 
vinced some of the trade such offerings 
represent a good value and business has 
perked up considerably. Sales have been 
made here this week on the basis of $1.25 
for 303s, $1.30 on 2s and $7.00 on tens. 
All of this is not too pleasant for local 
canners to swallow as increased costs 
all down the line make such prices im- 
possible out of Indiana and Ohio. While 
prices generally have not been quoted 
one canner put out a feeler at $1.55 for 
standard 2s which will give the reader 
some indication of canner’s ideas here. 
Needless to say this price was not re- 
ceived with any enthusiasm in view of 
Eastern quotations. Local canners were 
believed to have a price of $2.75 in mind 
on fancy 46 oz. juice but quotations from 
other sections have just about knocked 
that figure into a cocked hat. Canners 
here are not too happy. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Canners in 
this section received the official pricing 
regulation covering cherries and their re- 
action was about as enthusiastic as that 
shown by Wisconsin pea canners. How- 
ever, by diligent effort one major factor 
finally named prices on new pack Royal 
Annes, listing fancy 8 oz. at $1.82, ones 
$3.07, 2s $3.82, 2%s $5.20 and tens 
$17.48. Pitted cost 25 cents additional 
for 8 oz., 55 cents for ones, 70 cents for 
2s, 90 cents for 2%s and $3.50 for tens. 
Fancy black Bings were quoted at ap- 
proximately the same levels ranging 
slightly higher on some items and slight- 
ly lower on others depending entirely on 
computations based on the regulation. 
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Despite the above levels unsold stocks 
were very small with every indication 
these also would be sold shortly. Prices 
on vine berries are expected in the course 
of the next few days. 


CITRUS — Citrus remains unchanged 
this week and if anything is somewhat 
stronger. Sales have been much better 
simply because distributors are now fea- 
turing the item and at present price 
levels the consumer has recognized a 
bargain. However, even though the 
movement steps up considerably the in- 
dustry is certain to carry over a substan- 
tial quantity of juice. While a situation 
of this kind is not particularly desirable 
it should have the effect of keeping raw 
fruit prices at a level that will permit 
the merchandising of the coming pack 
this fall in an orderly manner. 


LIMA BEANS—Prices from the East 
were received here this week on new pack 
fancy green lima beans which listed 
fancy tiny at $12.00 for tens, $2.40 for 
303s, $1.70 for ones and $1.40 for 8 oz, 
Fancy small are quoted at $11.00, $2.15, 
$1.50 and $1.25. Fancy medium are of- 
fered at $10.00, $1.75, $1.25 and $1.05. 
Sales of limas recently have been off to 
an alarming extent and clean up lots of 
old pack have been sold at ridiculous fig- 
ures in an effort to clear warehouses be- 
fore new pack. It is hoped the coming 
pack will move in a more orderly manner, 
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Better Tone To Market—Large Apricot Pack 

Expected—Encouraging Volume In Peaches 

—Fruit Running To Small Sizes—Pea Prices 

—Tomatoes Late—Spinach Moving Well— 

Cocktail Operations 

Price Dispute—Tuna Dull—Salmon 
Production Still Off. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 9, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The market has © 
been showing increased activity of late © 
as prices have been brought out on addi- © 
tional items of new pack and buying is © 
no longer confined to stocks to fill im- ~ 
While there is no real © 
rush of business, the distributing trade ~ 
require- 
ments on a closer to normal basis, with © 
induce- 


mediate needs. 
is commencing to anticipate 


some canners offering special 
ments for early shipment. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots 
is practically over, but a few operators © 
expect to make light runs until the mid- 7 
dle of the month. The pack is proving | 
to be rather heavier than expected and | 


will likely be in excess of 4,000,000 cases, 
according to close observers. Canners 
bid up prices and a larger percentage of 
the crop has gone into cans and glass 
than is usually the case. The higher 
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Underway — Sardine © 
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"evades will not be in plentiful supply, the 


fruit having run to small sizes, with 
uneven ripening in some districts. Open- 
ing prices were lower than some distrib- 
utors expected and, as a result, they have 
been buying quite freely. Fancy No. 2's 
have moved at $3.50, with choice at 
%°.15-$3.25, with quite a demand for 
fancy halves in No. 10 at $11.75. There 
is still considerable uncertainty about 
the size of the nectar pack, with the 
trade reportedly placing rather conserv- 
ative orders. 


PEACHES — A rather encouraging 
volume of business has been placed on 
cling peaches, with prices on this item 
rather below earlier expectations. This 
despite the high price paid growers. This 
fruit has also been running to smaller 
sizes than in recent years and the output 
of premium pack fruit has been small, so 
far. Considerable business been 
booked on fancy halves at $3.05-$3.10, 
$2.80 for choice and $2.60 for standard, 
in the No. 2% size. 


PEAS—Prices on extra standard and 
standard peas have been brought out by 
a leading operator with plants in the 
midwest, Utah and the Pacific North- 
west. The quotations vary but slightly 


' with the district and for Utah pack in 


extra standard are: No. 303, blended 


sugar peas, $1.40; 4-sieve, $1.35; 5-sieve, 
$1.29; and 6-sieve, $1.24. Extra stand- 
ard No. 10, 4-sieve, $7.80; 5-sieve, $7.72, 
and 6-sieve, $7.44. Standards are quoted 
as follows for No. 303: 4-sieve, $1.27; 
5-sieve, $1.19, and 6-sieve, $1.16, with No. 
10 at $7.85 for 4 sieve, and $6.82 for 
5-sieve. The packs in the midwest and 
Utah are just coming to a close. A small 
pack of No. 303 standards is forecast 
and not much in the No. 10 size is ex- 
pected to be available for the civilian 
trade, owing to the demands of the 
military. 


TOMATOES—The canning of toma- 
toes is getting under way but the busy 
season promises to be later than usual, 
owing to cool growing weather. With 
a very large acreage to be harvested, 
canners have been hoping for a long sea- 
son. The California Packing Corpora- 
tion brought out prices on tomato juice 
of California ond Utah pack the last of 
July, with offerings confined to specific 
territories. California pack juice under 
featured brands is priced at $1.10 for 
No. 2 and $2.32% for 46 oz. Utah pack 
juice is price at $1.14 and $1.15, and 
$2.45 and $2.50 for these sizes, respec- 
tively, depending on the territory. 


SPINACH—Canned spinach has been 
moving quite freely and some canners 


are already closely sold up. One or two 
of the larger operators, who have never 
before made a winter pack, are prepar- 
ing to do so this year. They have the 
facilities for the operation and feel that 
a definite market is in sight. Practically 
all unsold spinach is being held at regu- 
lation ceilings. - 


COCKTAIL — Fruit cocktail business 
is being actively solicited and packing 
operations are getting underway now 
that pears, peaches and apricots may be 
had at the same time. Prices on the new 
pack have made an appearance on the 
basis of fancy No. 1, $2.27%2; No. 2%, 
$3.75 and No. 10, $13.40, with choice at 
$2.221%%, $3.60 and $12.90 for these sizes, 
respectively. There seems to be less of 
a variation in prices on this item than 
on cherries and apricots, and even cling 
peaches, when these commenced to make 
an appearance. 


SARDINES—It is open season for sar- 
dines in the Monterey-San Francisco dis- 
trict, but as has been the case so many 
times, no fishing or canning is under 
way, owing to a dispute over prices. Boat 
owners and fishermen have asked for 
$55.00 a ton for fish, with canners offer- 
ing $45.00. Last year’s price was $35.00. 
Some fish of last season’s pack is being 
offered at $7.25, but most of the output 
sold at around $6.50. 


-VARNISHED, 


THE 


co. 
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LTIMORE.MD. 


for OVER 80 years - - 


For over three-quarters of a century, the Langsen- 
kamp Company has been producing the finest 
canning machinery. 
Langsenkamp Company’s manufacturing and en- 
gineering know-how, its constant research, and 
applied field tests enable the users of Langsen- 
kamp units to gain greater yields and higher 
quality product at less production cost. 
Buy Langsenkamp, you'll find that Langsenkamp 
equipment pays its own way. 

CORING KNIVES=— PEELING KNIVES 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


CORING KNIFE—The original 
Hand-forged spoon knife. Greater 
service - longer life. Saves on labor, 
easy to handle. Attractively priced. 
PEELING KNIFE—High carbon 
forged steel peeling knife. Handles 
conveniently, fits the hand. Easier 
to use, acclaimed by users through- 
out the industry. Reasonably 
priced. 
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MARKET NEWS 


TUNA — Tuna canners in the San 
Diego, California district have announced 
a price cut on albacore to $325 a ton, 
from the former figure of $350. The 
latter lacks much of representing the 
peak price to fishermen for this item. 
Canned tuna is moving slowly, with 
prices on the downward side. Strong 
promotional drives are being made by 
packers of advertised brands, with com- 
petition keen between these. 


SALMON—With 87 canneries operat- 
ing in Alaska this season, against 77 a 
year ago, the output of canned salmon 
is lagging by more than 300,000 cases. 
Practically all the falling off in pack has 
been on red and pink salmon. The ceil- 
ing prices for the industry, just released, 
set $29.00 as the top price for Alaska 
reds, and it is this price at which most 
of the sales of new pack have been made 
to date. However, some had been sold at 
$31.00, prior to the official order. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Commercial Production Off Due To Fishing 
Rodeo — Seasonal Hard Crab Production 
Heavy—New Packaging Ideas For 
Fishery Products. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Aug. 9, 1951 


FISHING RODEO — The production 
of seafood was somewhat handicapped 
this past week by the Alabama Deep Sea 
Fishing Rodeo which took place off the 
coast of Dauphin Island at the entrance 
to Mobile Bay on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday of this past week and in which 
fifteen hundred fishermen and fisherettes 
participated and it was “the biggest and 
best” in years. 

The Alabama Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo 
is held here every year and it draws 
anglers from all parts of the country. 
Six Tarpon or Silver King fish, besides 
numerous, mackerel, ling, red fish, caval- 
la, bonita, blackfish, and speckled trout 
were landed. Numerous prizes were of- 
fered and an enjoyable three days were 
spent by the anglers. Some of the larger 
shrimp boats were chartered to parties 
that went on the Alabama Deep Sea 
Fishing Rodeo. 


SHRIMP—Landings of shrimp for the 
week ending July 27, 1951 were: Louisi- 
ana 2,393 barrels, including 189 barrels 
for canning; Mississippi 2,427 barrels, 
including 1,926 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 820 barrels, including 245 barrels 
for canning and Texas 4,238 barrels, 
making a total of 9,878 barrels, which is 
2,628 less barrels than were produced the 
previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 160,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 280,000 pounds less than 
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four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 970,000 pounds less than 
one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana reported 
that 1,000 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned during the week ending July 28, 
1951 and the canneries in Mississippi 
and Alabama reported that 15,385 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp were canned during 
the same week, which brought the total 
pack for the month to 67,084 standard 
cases. 


HARD CRABS—Production of crabs 
in this section has been heavy this season 
and in some areas the houses put their 
fishermen on a quota since early June. 

The plant quota was usually 200 
pounds per crabber per day. 

The crabmeat yield has been very good 
this year, averaging 16-19 pounds per 
hundred pounds of live crabs. Soft shell 
crabs were plentiful this season. 


A drop in the production of hard crabs 
is expected to take place from now to the 
end of the season. 


Landings of hard crabs for the 
week ending July 27, 1951 were: Louisi- 
ana 183,760 pounds; Mississippi 15,900 
pounds; and Alabama 15,690 pounds, 
making a total of 213,350 pounds which 
is 17,944 less pounds than were produced 
the previous week. 


PACKAGING IDEAS FOR 
FISHERY PRODUCTS 


The importance of packaging is no 
secret to the fishing industry. 

The success of attractively-packaged, 
consumer-size frozen items has keynoted 
the efforts of all of the industry to im- 
prove its packaging. 


An example of development in the 
the packaging of frozen products is 
frozen breaded shrimp which are indivi- 
dually processed and frozen before pack- 
aging. It is claimed that the housewife 
can remove part of these shrimp for use 
without thawing the contents of the en- 
tire package. 


This idea has also recently been ap- 
plied to the packaging of frozen fillets. 
Frozen items are not the only fishery 
products which have attention given to 
their packaging. An Atlantic Coast 
river herring (alewife) canner has in 
recent years successfully marketed can- 
ned river herring which are wrapped in- 
dividually in parchment before being 
canned. 

The parchment wrap helps the fish 
keep their shape, and facilitates their 
separation when the can is opened. 


A novel package is being used by a 
domestic company to further the sale of 
the canned sardines which is distributes. 
The company combines a 1% ounce can 
of sardines, an individual cello-wrapped 
package of salted soda crackers, a 
wooden fork, and a napkin in a small 
cellophane bag. The combination is in- 
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tended primarily for sale in lunch rooms 
and taverns as a quick snack. Point of 
sale display is made on a mounting board 
similar to the method used for potato 
chips, nuts, and pretzels. 


DEATHS 


LELAND S. ARGALL 


Leland S. Argall, 59-year-old Vice- 
President, Director and member of the 
Executive Committee of the California 
Packing Corporation, died on July 31 
following a brief illness. A native Cali- 
fornian, Mr. Argall was for a number of 
years with the Marshall Canning Com- 
pany, Marshalltown, Iowa, and was a 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
the firm. He later joined the Midwest 
Canning Corporation, which became Cal- 
pac’s Midwest Division, as a Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
formed in 1935 he became Division Man- 
ager. In 1948 he was transferred to 
Calpac’s general offices in San Francisco 
as Assistant Canned Foods Production 
Manager. In 1950 he was made Man- 
ager of Eastern Canned Foods Produc- 
tion in charge of operations in the Mid- 
west, Mountain States, Eastern and 
Florida Divisions. Active in National 
Canners Association affairs he had been 
a member of the Board of Directors and 
served on a number of committees. He 
is survived by his wife, Lillian, a son 
John L., and a daughter, Mrs. Charles S. 
Wilson, Jr. 


JOHN T. TENNESON, SR. 


John T. Tenneson, Sr., 57, President of 
the Superior Packing Company, the 
Pyramid Fisheries Company, Inc., and 
the Columbia River Salmon Company, 
Inc., died suddenly at Tenakee Springs, 
Alaska, July 28. Mr. Tenneson had been 
associated with the salmon canning in- 
dustry since 1912 and for a number of 
years had been a member of the Advis- 
ory Board of the Northwest Branch of 
the National Canners Association. He 
had been a trustee of the Association of 
Pacific Fisheries, and a director of the 
Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc. 


N. C. WHOLESALER DIES 


J. C. Gregson, co-founder of the Greg- 
son & Dorsett Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Siler City, N. C., died at his home there 
on August 3 at the age of 82. 


* * 

The kind of legume seeding in the 
grain field makes a difference in how you 
handle the straw after combining, says 
a University of Illinois crops specialist. 
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EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC> 
—— GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE.MD. THE UNITED COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER MO 


: The Seventh Edition of 


should 


Course 

this 

4 work” 2, 

Prepaid 

4 A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 

4 ~~ book, answering any questions that may arise relative 


. tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
. aa of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


Published By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20s. GaystreetT MARYLAND Size 6x9, 390 pages, Beautifully Bound. 


Stamped in Gold. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. Fey., Nat., Gr. Tip & 

Wh., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. ....3.90-3.95 
Medium 3.85-3.90 
Small 3.75-3.80 

Blended Spears 3.85-3.95 
Cut Spears 3.60 
Cut Spears, No. 10 ...... 14.50-14.75 
No. 1 Pic., Lge. & Mam. ....2.80-2.90 
All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. .......0+ 4.60 
4.45-4.55 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 4.30-4.70 
Cut Spears, No. 10 ........... 16.60-16.70 
No. 1 Pic., Lge., Mam. ........ 3.05-3.10 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........ 1.55 
Bic, Gab, 8 Om. -85- .90 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.15-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 5.75 
No. 2, Flat 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
New 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 1......1.2714-1.80 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 2 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 9.00 9.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308............0000 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.75 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 303....2.60 
No. 2 2.85 
2 sv., No. 303 2.40 
No. 2 2.65 
Cut, 8 oz 1.15 
No. 303 1.80 
Sliced, 8 oz. 1.15 
No. 303 1.80 
NortTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Std., Cut, No. 2 1.35 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1.00-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
TEXAS 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. ae 7.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., 

1.12% 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10, Green 9.50 

BEETS 

WN. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 2................ 

Wis.. Sliced, Fey., No. 308...... 107% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Diced 1.05 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 

20/0 1.75 
30 0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 


CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.........0 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ 75 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
Northwest, No. 2, diced........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 1.45 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN 
EAst 
Nominal 
HOMINY 
Mid-west, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.00.1.05 
No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
PEAS (Under G.C.P.R.) 
EAST@RN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.50-2.70 
Box. 3B NO. 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 8.75 
No, 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.52% 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 1 9714 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 
1.42%-1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.75 


NORTHWEST SWEETS 


Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
6 sv. 1.25 

4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 

No. 10 7.35 

> SV 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 

6 sv 1.15 

MIDWEST ALASKSA 

No. 2 2.65 

2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2 2.50 

No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 

TEXAS 

Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300............ 1.12% 
No. 10 6.75 

POTATOES, Sweet 

Md., Fey., Sy.. No. 8, Sq. ..cccccse 1.95 
No. 2% 2.20 

No. 10 6.50 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .8744- .90 
-97%-1.05 
1.25-1.80 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
SPINACH (New Pack) 
No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 21% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.25-7.25 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
Towne, Fey., NO. BOB 1.12% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
No 2 
No. 21% 2.05 
No, 10 7.25 
Warns, Bid, OB... 
No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.60 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 
No. 2% 2.65 
9.50 
No. 10 
Std., No. 
No, 21 
No. 10 
TOMATO CATSUP 
11.50-12.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
No. 10 7.50 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 6.90 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 
Mad., Va., Fey., 8 08. 
No. 303 .. 
No. 10 
APRICOTS 
Mates, Fey, 3.50 
11.75-12.00 
Choice, No. 
Std,, No, 2% 
Std., No. 10 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 
BLUEBERRIES 
Fey., No. 


300, Syrup............ 2.65-2.70 
No. 10, Water me | 
No. 10, Syrup 


CHERRIES 
Water, Be. 2.10 
No. 10 10.50 
Calif., R.A.,° Fey., No. 4.65 
Choice 4.50 

COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 
No. 
40 
Choice, No 1 2.25 
No. 2% 3.60 

PEACHES 
1.15 
1.85 
..10.35-10.50 
1.10 
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No. 10 9.55-9.75 


No. 1 1.5714 
No. 10 8.70-9.00 
PEARS 
NW. Bart.., No. 2.80 
No. 303 2.75 
No. 2% 4.65 
No. 10 —- 
Calif., Choice, No. 8 02. 
No. 303 2.60 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
2.65 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........0.. 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10 .........0006 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
Calif., No. 2 1.82144 
46 oz. 2.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
Calif., No. 2 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 1.85 
46 oz. 2.95 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 1.17% 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. Nominal 
46 oz. — 
46 oz. —— 
46 oz. —— 
No. 10 —— 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
SALMON—PEeErR CasE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 29.00 
18.00 
Bek, Me. 2 Nominal 
14’s Nominal 
’s Nominal 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 18.50-19.00 
14's 10.00 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Maine, % Oil keyless............ 7.00-7.25 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
7.25 
SHRIMP 
5 oz., Small 3.50-3.75 
Medium 4.254.385 
Large 4.60-4.70 


Jumbo 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s..... 


.13.50-14.00 


Chunks & Flakes 12.00 
Grated — 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.50-13.00 
Std. 11.75-12.00 
Chunks & 10.50 
Grated 10.00 
August 13, 1951 


4.90-5.00 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, ete., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling. Table in perfect 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. . 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29-200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 
tomato, and other juices. Other screens for cannery wastes, 
sewage dewatering, dewatering foods for frozen packing. Priced 
from $479.00 complete with stainless steel screen cloth. Many 
types of Belt and Roller Conveyors, priced from $679.00. Scales: 
15 to 50 tons priced from $545.00, complete with structural steel 
an’ weighing beam. Write for circulars. Guaranteed Equip- 
ment. Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 
Be! view, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


| USSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 

us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 

High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 

ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 

pit ento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 

Jos, ineluding plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


‘OR SALE—One Ayars Model C 12-pocket Juice Filler in 
god condition, set for No. 2 size cans, $495.00 F.O.B. plant. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


THE CANNING TRADE August 13, 1951 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One Cooling Tank 25 feet long, like new, priced 
for quick sale. For information call or write: Reuben Sclar, 
8216 Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Telephone: Shepherd 
1744, 


FOR SALE—1 Fig. 2345, serial No. MH 372, Hansen 8 sta- 
tion Hi-speed Pea & Bean Filler, with pre-briner attached. This 
filler was purchased new from Food Machinery Corp., Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, and was never used. Still in original shipping crate. 
The Churngold Corp., 50 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—F.M.C. 6 pocket Syruper and two F.M.C. hand- 
pack Fillers, S.S. Contact Parts; Marco S.S. Homogenizer 200 
G.P.H.; Urschel S.S. Dicer, Model J, 5 H.P. Motor; Urschel S.S. 
Continuous Slicer, 2 H.P. Motor; Langsenkamp EZ Adjust S.S. 
Pulper; Swenson Continuous Evap. S.S. Clad Steam Chest, Cop- 
per Tubes 340 sq. ft.; Burt Labeler Fully Adjustable; Kettles 
Stainless & Stainless Clad 30 to 80 gals.; Aluminum & Stainless 
Tanks to 1500 gallons. Many more items in stock and hundreds 
offered to us. Send us your inquiries. The Machinery & Equip- 
ment Corp., 533 W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 - 40”x72” Used Retort, $275.00; 1-40”x60” 
Used Retort, $100.00; 1-16’ Belt Driven Model C Huntley 
Blancher, new screen used five weeks and put away in good 
condition, $850.00. J. Grafton Osborn, 626 W. Bel Air Ave., 
Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Lee 250 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettle with 
double motion agitator; Hamilton 50 gal. Stainless Steel Jack- 
eted Kettle with double motion agitator; 70 Stainless Steel and 
Stainless Clad Jacketed Kettles, 10, 20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200 
gal. sizes; 40 Stainless Steel Storage and Mixing Tanks from 
6 gal. to 500 gal. sizes; 2 Fitzpatrick Model D Comminuting 
Machines; Ayars 8 pocket Pea & Bean Fillers; Burt Wrap 
Around Labelers; 42 x 72 open and closed Process Kettles with 
Baskets. Perry Equipment Corp., 1420 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One brand new, never used, M&S 6 pocket heavy 
duty Filler, Serial #MH-1490, with bronze contact parts, motor 
drive for 220 V 60 cycle 3 HP motor, fully equipped to handle 
%-1 |b.-2 lb. jars. If interested address: Adv. 5183, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Model 32 (28 MC) Sterling Peeler, complete 
with 14% HP Motor, brand new, never used; also 1 Robins Riffle 
Pea & Bean Washer, used only 2 months. Roselli’s Pure Food, 
Inc., 6575 Chestnut Ave., Merchantville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—One Resina Standard Capper equipped to handle 
28 MM and 38 MM Caps. Now set for quart bottles, 28 MM 
Caps. Adaptable to pints, one-half gallons and gallons. 220 
volts, 60 cycle, 3 phase. Used one season. Perfect condition. 
Will consider any reasonable offer. Maurertown Canning Co., 
Ine., Maurertown, Va. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —Horizontal Retort over 10 feet in length. Cape 
King Fisheries, Inc., Po, Box 475, New Bedford, Mass. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, PUERTO RICO—Canning Factory and land, 
about 15,000 sq. feet mix construction buildings. Deep well 150 
gals. minute potable excellent water. 75 HP and 35 HP boilers. 
Light and power. Located on main road, pineapple growing 
section near San Juan. Good labor conditions. Possibly tax 
exemption. Best climate, ideal place to live. With slight im- 
provements could process orange, cocoanut, papaya, guava, cit- 
ron, hot peppers and other products. Also would share with 
experience canner willing to invest and run factory. Address: 
Jose Serrano, Box 158, Vega Alta, Puerto Rico. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—We offer you an excellent opportunity as Super- 
intendent of a plant located in Delaware. Applicants for this 
place should be thoroughly familiar with lima bean operations. 
If you qualify, contact Adv. 5179, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Freezing Plant has opportunity for mechanically 
inclined man to work up to become Plant Superintendent. Some 
laboratory experience desirable. Adv. 5184, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Surplus and damaged canned ene. 
2935 Russell, Detroit, Mich. 


Ken Evans, 


FOR SALE—New #10 Cans and Covers, mfg. by Continental, 
original containers. One carload of 20,000 for quick disposal 
with cartons at market price. Hampton Paint Mfg. Co., Hamp- 
ton, Va. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“fq Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 


With POSITIVE ear butting & RUBBER husking rolls 
MORRAL CORN CUTTER 

Either Single or Double Cut 

Morral Combination 


Cutter & Comminut- 
ing Machine 


For Over Matured Corn, 
Makes All Your Corn Fancy 


And other machinery 


Write for Catalog 
and Particulars : 
Pasented 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Inc., Morral, Ohio 


SMILE AWHILE——. 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor ‘\ 


Contributions Welcomed q 


RESIGNED 


The wealthy old lady was very ill and sent for her / Ss 


lawyer to make her will. 
“I wish to explain to you,” she said weakly, ‘ 
disposing of my property.” 
The lawyer was sympathetic. “There, there, don't 
worry about it,” he said soothingly; ‘ 
me.” 


‘about | 


“Oh, well,” said the old lady resignedly, “I suppose I { 


might as well. You’ll get it anyway.” 


iq 
MAKES HIM HOMESICK | 


“Shut the door,” yelled the rough man. “Where 
were you raised—in a barn?” 

The man addressed complied, but the speaker look- i 
ing at him a moment later observed that he was in’ 
tears. Going over to the victim he apologized. 

“Oh, come,” he said soothingly, “you shouldn’t take | 
it to heart because I asked if you were raised in a 


barn.” 


“That’s it, that’s it,” sobbed the other man. “I was _ 


‘just leave it to! ij 


raised in a barn and it makes me homesick every time 
I hear an ass bray.” i 


A number of little girls were boasting of the rank j 
of their respective families. They had passed from) ‘ 
clothes to personal appearance, then to interior fur- | 
nishings and finally came to paternal dignity. The | 
minister’s little girl boasted: 

“Every package that comes for my papa is marked | 
D. D. 

“And every package that comes for my papa is_ 
marked M.D..” retorted the daughter of the physician. | 
Then followed a look of contempt from the youngest © 
of the party. “Huh,” she exclaimed, “every package § 

that comes to our house is marked C.O.D.” 


CORRUGATED * SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


COOLERS, Continuous. 


GENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


g Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


isholm-Ryder _ Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. ‘3 Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm- Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
n Chapman Company, Berlin, bi 
Chisholm- Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N & 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
nt] Co., Brocton, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Ber. Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Cr olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fo. Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
B Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch: .olm- Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Foc. Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Hu y Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Li Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
U i Co., Westminster, Md. 


© -NVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Ber . Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch: .olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Lin. Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 
A Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

\NVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Be Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch. .olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Lin Belt Co., Chicage, Ill. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scc - Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


C SOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ber n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foc | Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Rer. eburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. +. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HE CANNING TRADE 


August 13, 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, hg 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N aD ¢ 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, he 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chapman Company, Berlin, 
olm-Ryder Co., ng Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain, or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company. Baltimore 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp C-- indianapolis, Ind. 
es Bros., Morral O 

. K. Robins & Co., ny . Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, eg 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, be 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Nl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus , Ohio. 


1951 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy, & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Link Belt Chicago, Ill. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, kg 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ay Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ‘Co ndianapolis, Ind. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, ‘tl. 
A. K. Robins of Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, be 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw.. Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, ye 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


dw., Baltimore, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINES. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Cop. Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morall, 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morall, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morall, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Neg Company, Berlin, 
ler Co., Falls, » 2 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma. 
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WHERE TO BUY. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 7. 
Food Mchy. & Hoopeston, Ill. 
1 Bros., Morall, 
4 kK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
a ao Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Tl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
ited Co., Westminster, 

Urechel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. = Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


W: 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
HARVESTERS. 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, II. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy, & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
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PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., mages Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Associated Buck Cang. Mchs., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Peelomatic Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food ar: & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley nufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. .- 


WAS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
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JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 3 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N.C _ 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 4 


United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., New York 

GLASS CONTAINERS. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT. 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


INSECTICIDES. 


California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, 


U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 


ndemnity Co., Cinti.,0 


Manufacturers & Merchants 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. ¥. j 


Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C 


Wisc. Alumni Research Foundation, Madison, Wis 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, III. 


PASTE, CANNERS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS. 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, II. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, II. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. q 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, _ & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Swedesboro, N. J. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


SUGAR. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York City. 


WAREHOUSING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Each year more canners 
and freezers of peas and 
lima beans use Hamachek 


Viners and equipment to: 


@ IMPROVE QUALITY 


| © INCREASE PROFITS 
MEET COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS 
FRANK 


AMACHEK 


MACHING COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


CANNING TRADE 


August 20, 1951 


CANNERS 


Aluminum and Blue Enameled 


PAILS and PANS 


IN STOCK 
for | 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Manufacturers 
of 
Food Processing Machinery 


INCORPORATED 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


4 ai 
| 
| 
| No. 16 PAILS = 
No. 14 PANS 


FOR SERVICE RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY— 


Check with Continental 


Here are six among many good reasons why it is sound 
business for a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


It costs nothing to talk things over. @ Our Research Department is qualified 
to assist you on any knotty technical 


We are able to give you better service problems. 


because our thirty-six can plants are , 
strategically located. @ Most important of all—Continental 
people — right down to the last man— 


. 
@ Because of Continental’s size and flex- are anxious to serve you. 


ibility we can assure you of a depend- 


le may be abl beat ntinen ntal a8 
ur technical people may be able to sug You ca can source ot $ supp ly! 


gest beneficial changes in your process- 


ing operations and plant methods. 2 dependable able 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY | 


Eastern Div.: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 ° Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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